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ABSTRACT 



Collaborative exchanges between teachers and educational 
researchers were studied through a project that focused on the induction of 
new community college teachers in Ontario (Canada) . Each instructor was 
interviewed and much time was spent collaboratively developing full life 
history profiles. The focus of this exploration is on the on-site 
coordinator, who provided an initial teacher orientation week and workshop 
sessions every 2 weeks. Transcripts show that the teachers spent increasing 
amounts of time talking about micropolitical strategy and less time talking 
about classroom performance and the technical skills of teaching. Exploration 
of the developing views of the coordinator and his own thoughts on the 
micropolitics of the institution gives a view of the educator/researcher as 
he responds to the demands of the project. Developing collaboration and a 
sense of location, exchanging the gifts of information and practice, and 
sponsoring the "third voice" (a collusion between teller and listener) 
occupied the coordinator to an increasing degree as the project unfolded. 
Assuring that the teachers receive the gifts of research requires attention 
to communication at all times. (Contains 10 references.) (SLD) 
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In some of my recent work I have been exploring the need for a fair "trade" 
between educational researchers and the teachers they portray. In the particular line 
of educational research I have been studying the teachers' provide researchers with 
narratives and stories of action. They also provide with this gift of data, the material 
for articles and books with which researchers can pursue grants, merit pay, 
sabbaticals and tenure. But what do the teachers get in return? We need to explore 
not so much the material benefits which might accrue in return but the 
professional development aspects. I have argued that if the teachers' provide stories 
of action the researchers might reciprocate by initiating and jointly developing 
'theories of context'. 

The development of a modality of collaborative research where a fair 'trade' 

% 

between the collaborators is a central aspiration seems long overdue. The provision 
of data and perspectives from the teacher's side often focusses on action and practice 
-- this data initiated by the teachers has traditionally provided the entry point for 
collaborative work and dialogic exchange. The externally-located researchers, 
however, also has a praxis to share and one that can initiate collaboration. One such 
starting point given academic praxis may well be the initiation of an exchange about 
what we might call 'theories of context'. This merely places responsibility on the 
externally located research to develop initial data in this arena in reciprocity for 
teachers initiation of other data. 

It should be made clear that this does not mean externally located researchers 
theorize and teachers practice. It simply means there should be collaborative 
exchange along two initially distinct lines: data of practice and theories of context. 
Each party takes responsibility for initiating an exchange in the distinct areas. But 
rapidly the distinction will dissolve as the dialogic exchange between collaborator 
ranges back and forth over both terrains. Teachers will reformulate initial theories, 
initiate new theories, retheorise; externally located researchers meanwhile must 
respond and reassess in the light of new data and new theoretical challenges and 
practical insights. This is after all how commonsensically we make our meanings: 
we act, reflect, act again, reflect further and ultimately further our understandings. 

In educational research the collaboration begins around the teachers actions, it is 
time that externally located researchers took initiatives which stimulate 
collaboration. By sharing responsibility for the initiation of data, the possibility is 
enhanced for an exchange of gifts between equal collaborators. 

Talking about Teaching 

The project described in this paper developed from a Program Adjustment 
Grant granted by the Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities. The project 
which ran from 1989 to 1991 focussed on the induction of new teachers to a 



community college. Studying 'Induction Processes' for these instructors was 
particularly interesting because they had not been through any conventional 
'teacher training' - hence we were able to observe their 'on the job' responses to the 
new educational workplace. 

Each instructor was interviewed throughout the project and we spent a good 
deal of time collaboratively developing full life history profiles; Chris Fliesser, the 
major subject of this paper and on-site co-ordinator (who was also a teacher at the 
college) provided an initial orientation week and workshop sessions each fortnight; 
He also undertook classroom observation for each instructor. 

In the interviews and in the sessions Chris organized, the initial concerns of 
the new instructors were with how to "survive" in the classroom: "will they accept 
me as a teacher"; "I'm beginning to feel like a teacher"; "I'm beginning to develop 
an act which works". Survival then moved fairly rapidly for most into another 
layer of competence; how to polish up their act; how to adjust and improve their 
classroom performance. 

For all instructors these were the preoccupations of the first few months: in 
short, their practical knowledge at this point was indeed personal, practical and 
centred on pedagogical content knowledge. Fairly soon, however, we began to 
discern a range of new concerns which mo\'ed beyond the classroom walls to more 
'micro-political, concerns'. 

Chris closely monitored this growing concern with institutional 
micropolitics. It was he who kept the closest watch on the teachers' changing 
priorities through regular classroom observation and workshop sessions: 

I think that originally new teachers when they come in, they have a 
perception that they want to learn all these skills, technical skills of 
teaching. And I think that some of them still feel that way. But I 
think many of them are at the point now, where they really would 
like a deeper approach to things, and not just all the technical skills. 

They realize that they're surviving in the classrooms. Their 
survival is no longer an issue for them. What they, are grappling 
with now, are political issues in the institution. And that's what 
they want to address. Just by the workshops they wanted me to 
organize for them, by their interest, by their questions. 

In the fortnightly workshops the group of teachers can be seen, as one 
reviews all of the transcripts of the meetings, spending more and more time talking 
about issues of micropolitical strategy. As Chris notes less and less time is spent in 
talking about classroom performance and the technical skills of teaching - the 
practical and personal in short represent a threshold and indeed a continuing 
concern but one that is fairly rapidly augmented by wider and more broadly 
contextual concerns. Classroom life is one concern then, but it is deeply embedded 
in the wider concerns about institutional life. 



It is in these broader institutional arenas that the teachers see the major 
frustrations but also the major possibilities for change. The frustration and anger 
about 'the system' becomes a rising tide within the transcripts of the meeting. Take 
the following statement by a middle-aged teacher who describes his new job as a 
'dream come true', 'I love my job I really do' but constantly institutional politics 
intercede. 

People trying to build empires with hidden agendas and all the 
bullshit, you know, it shouldn't be getting in the way between me 
and the student. It ticks me right off. I've never been good at politics. 

I don't want to be good at politics. I just want to do the damn job. 

But it gets to the point where it's almost impossible to be able to do it 
properly. And not only me. There are a couple of other people 
(teachers). ..as well that just do what they want to do and that's it. It 
keeps them happy. Sometimes it's bloody sad. In fact to me that's 
depressing. Just say, you know, because that spark of enthusiasm, it 
just gets smaller and smaller and smaller. And in the end it's going 
to be extinguished. What do you do? Do you fight the system till you 
just end up on the floor or do you roll along with it? 

Chris was perhaps best placed to pull together the collective themes emerging 
over the two years. Throughout the period he has both chaired the fortnightly 
discussions, observed the classrooms and kept in close touch with all of the 
participating teachers. His own changing perception of organisational life and the 
processes of institutional organisation provided the basis, of long discussions 
between us about the social context of the project and the workplace. It is important 
to note that this concern with context is war, in terms of the project, a response to 
the micropolitical concerns of the teachers. This provided a valuable entry point for 
the project teachers to discuss these issues and, in terms of this paper, it provided a 
particular rationale for Chris and I to really rehearse our understandings of context. 
A great deal of our time on this project focussed on our tentative attempts to 
conceptualise the social context in which project action took place. 

The focus of the conversations between the two of us was on work that has 
been conducted on organisational cultures and institutional micropolitics. I began 
by laying out some of this work and providing an initial summary of the way in 
which the study of the institutions and the manner in which institutional actors 
pursue their 'mission' allows us to begin to conceptualise institutional power. But 
following rapidly, Chris began to develop a line of inquiry about the institutional 
context in which this project was located. In short, the initiation stage with regard to 
our exchange about 'theories of context' was short-lived and moved quickly to 
become a collaborative inquiry which focussed on these issues of context as well as 
issues of practice. From now on our collaboration moved back and forth across the 
terrain of context and action. 
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The problem in the paper is of course to capture this free-moving 
collaborative inquiry. We could to this in great depth because, with a self- 
consciousness which would do credit to Sartre and de Beauvoir, we have recorded 
our conversations and kept journals. But as a way of providing some of the flavour 
of the grounded conversations which is the essence of collaborative inquiry we 
provide a number of transcript extracts. 

We have chosen to concentrate more on Chris as he explores a theory of 
context with regard to his own institution and to the project of which he was on-site 
coordinator. This has the downside of making the exchange look one-sided but as 
another researcher commented, 'one of the fascinations' of this project was 
'watching Chris run with the ball' as he explored new ideas and perspectives. But of 
course, his explorings fed back into the emerging conversation and led to 
considerable reconceptualisation on my part (which I had characteristically written 
up as yet another paper). Any engaged collaboration normally leads to considerable 
reflection and reinterpretation by both parties and never more so than in this case. 
But for the moment we have chosen to present Chris 'running with the 
(theoretical) ball'. 

I believe that much of becoming a teacher is through discovery and 
reflection. And my approach in that has been very much in a self 
discovery mode. They've really enjoyed teaching, which is where 
they actually practise. Now they've gotten a lot out of that. Maybe to 
gain confidence, the technical aspect of it. But I think where they 
have got a lot out of it as well, is from the discussions that we've 
had. Some of them have been mainly philosophical, political. 

Because they realize that even the institution that they're dealing 
with is politically driven. 

This leads on to a view of work which focusses on self-exploration and 
reflection; not just on practice but on a more broadly-conceived notion of 
institutional process. 

Chris: 1 believe that it (teaching) shouldn't be just a job. 

Ivor; What does that mean? 

Chris: It means that, when a person gets up in the morning, he or she doesn't get 
up and say, well it's eight o'clock in the morning and I have to go to work 
because it's eight o'clock in the morning and I have to be there at eight 
thirty. It's more along the notion of. I'm gonna do something today that I 
really enjoy doing and it happens to be eight o'clock in the morning and I 
happen to want to go into work and I like doing this stuff. And that it's not, 
never the same. That it's. ..actually part of, of a person's being. That it's not 
.something that you do because you get paid for doing it. You just happen to 
gel paid for it, isn't that nice. And 1 know that that may be a luxurious view 



of work. ..the notion being that a person doesn't have to work to make 
monev. 



To reflect on practice in this way then leads Chris to develop his own 'theory' 

of institutional life which draws on his experience with this group of teachers. 

Chris: Well my opinion is that it is part of a research action and that's what keeps 
people vibrant and alive and very change oriented. That's the other thing. I 
think that somebody that goes into teaching and excels in teaching has to be 
someone that's willing to, to change, and accept change that as a constant. 
Change at time is chaotic. I guess that's the other thing they might have to 
accept. That there's a certain amount of chaos. And that their classrooms 
then become. ..more kind of living laboratories where they're constantly 
trying things out and experimenting. And the space that they buy 
themselves, within their institution, is really to allow them to do that. 

That's what it boils down. ..that's where teachers must become politically 
active. You know, and where the whole notion, I think, of the teacher's 
voice comes out. It has to be driven from this laboratory that essentially 
they're protecting from a much larger structure which is interested more in 
managing teaching like a factory. That, I mean, that's the model that's 
constantly being fought, you know, teaching as factory work versus let's say, 
teaching as a research laboratory. That's completely. at two different ends of 
the spectrum. And that's what creates... 

Ivor: Whal does a factory model look like? 

Chris: 1 abhor the factory model. I think that in a factory you have people that are 
doing things and people that are doing things against other people. So, I 
mean, that the old model of, that they're enslaving people, taking profit 
because of. ..people exploiting other people. Not that all factories are that 
way. But I think if you take the model to the extreme that's ultimately what 
happens. And, that I don't think the model is a good one to apply to 
academic institutions. 1 think it's a very poor one. And it doesn't fit. The 
classroom as laboratory is the type of model that would encourage students 
to become life long learners, to experiment, to accept change and all those 
things that I was mentioning earlier, that teachers have to be. Another big 
issue 1 think, is the relationship of, of the teacher with students. In a 
laboratory like that, a relationship can flower and can develop. Whereas if 
you look at, if you apply that other model to it, that will never develop. And 
then all of a sudden what you're doing, if you apply the factory model in the 
classroom as well is you're just helping that factory type of system to 
continue to exist. 

Ivor: 1 low do you come to that view? Okay, we've had some conversations. But I 

don't think we’ve talked much about that. How do you come to that view 
of the two polarized worlds and the, essentially the question of how you 
politically defend one against another? What's been going on in your head 
over the last two years that, that leaves you to see it that way? 
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Chris: Yes. I think a lot of it has to do with being involved in the research project. 
Being afforded the opportunity to read, reflect, speak with people that have 
a different view of the world and to be out of the classroom a little bit 
myself. That's the other thing, it's part of my job, it's very flexible. And 
that's allowed me some time to reject on my life. And it's also where I’m at 
as a person. I'm gonna be forty years old in two months and I think at that 
age, at that time in your life you maybe looked backwards and forwards and 
see where things are going. And I think if I look back at my life in the early 
thirties I was struggling so hard to be accepted. ..to be successful. And success 
I saw mainly as being someone who was basically a good teacher but who 
also could have the potential to be, you know, an administrator. ..to do those 
sort of things which are seen as successful. 

Ivor: Conventionally? 

Chris: I think their model, very much has to do with the notion of power. The 

notion of the institution is probably the most important thing and to make 
a bigger institution. To, you know, bring more money in. So it's basically 
building up, a power base which is based on accumulation of wealth 
(laughs). Whether it be in their own lives or, or the institution that they 
manage. And, so the larger the institution they manage, therefore, the more 
powerful they are, therefore, the more successful they are in the eyes of 
society. And I don't agree with that. Well, even in my own life, I don't agree 
with, 1 don't aspire to have newer cars or bigger houses, that's not my 
reason for being. And, so therefore, that model doesn't fit. And I really 
didn't see that it didn't fit, that clearly until the last couple of years. And so 
now that I've seen that it doesn't fit and plus my view of the world has 
become more clear to me, I. ..I'll take the side of the teacher in the classroom 
any day. 



Chris describes his view of the micropolitics of institutions in the following 
conversation. It is, 1 think, worth quoting in full as it shows the evolution of his 
views and the manner in which these changing perspectives feed back in to his 
action and to the conduct to the project: 

Chris: It was more, I think, a gradual progression. And I don't think that the views 
that I originally held, I held on to them that strongly. Like I kinda believed 
them because I felt myself that 1 was, in mv early thirties, that I was 
underemployed, basically unsuccessful and asked myself how can I be 
successful? So what you do at the outset is you learn the system. Which I 
think 1 did fairly vyell, although not in the bigger picture, but at least I 
figured out what I had to do in order to be successful. But I, it didn't really fit 
that well. I'm still a kid of the sixties who was more part of that, you know, 
demonstrations and this isn't right and, so forth, that was more part of me, I 
think, than this other part. So when I started switching back the other way, 
saying, hey, well I could be successful in this I now don't buy it. I will go my 
own route and do it in my own way. 

lyor: So the absence of scariness comes from being able to do what? How have 

you managed to suspend those fears about institutional control for yourself? 



Chris: 


Well, I think that it seems to fit. Like it seems to fit with who I am, where 
I'm at in my life right now and it doesn't feel that uncomfortable. One way 
that I've been able to suspend it is, 1 think is that I have been successful 
doing my own thing in my own way in other areas. Essentially. Like, I 
mean, even in, in my institution, it's ironic. But, I have a fairly free hand in 
what I do. People don't question what I do simply because I know that as 
long as I cover myself with a certain amount of money, they're happy 
(bringing in research funds and income through outside contacts). Because 
money drives it (the institution). And once you begin to realize that, then 
you really are using the institution for your own goals, which are now 
much more aligned or I'd say completely aligned with the classroom teacher 
versus some administrative agendas. 


Ivor: 


So where does that leave your view of the administration and your view of 
the institution. And 1 can see you now have a sense that you can get around 
it. 


Chris: 


Yeah. 


Ivor: 


...and fight it but, how do you view it? 


Chris: 


Well, 1... 


Ivor: 


How do you view institutions? 


Chris: 


Yeah. Well, I've thought about this long and hard a number of times as 
well. What is it that I like about the institution that I work in? Because there 
are a lot of things that I like about it. And what I like about it are the people. 
There are wonderful people that work at the institution and on a regular 
basis I meet new people that work there and I say, this is a great place, you 
know, these people are great people. So it's the people that I thoroughly 
enjoy. What 1 see in the institution is that it's a structure. And it's actually a 
structure that inhibits communication. That puts up many barriers. And 
tho.se barriers are put iip either. I'm still not sure whether they're put up on 
purpose, or whether they're actually, just that's the way institutions are and 
they just happen to be put up. Anci so I'm starting to realize that it's 
institutions that I dislike. The structure of institutions. And they seem to do 
things to people. And I guess the main notion might be, well I, if.. .this 
might be too simplistic. ..but if you gave somebociy a Porsche automobile 
that can go two huncired kilometres an hour, some people would get in 
there anci they would just. ..two hundred kilometres an hour and they’d 
drive it. You knc^w, others might not. I think that's the same way with an 
institution. I think some people get into positions of power in institutions 
and they say, geez this fits, you know anci I’m gonna cirive it the way that I 
want to cirive it. So it's a power issue. Anci then all of a sudden, they're so 
far removeci from the poor schlep in the classroom, which is really what the 
institution is all about, that things are constantly swaying at the top, but it 
really has little impact on what happens in the classrcx')m. 


Ivor: 


So how cio you respond to institutional agencias from the top, given this 
\'iew that you'\’e got? 
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Chris; Well 1 think now, if for example I see directives coming from the top, or 

information, I tend to view it much more sceptically, critically. At one time 
I used to say, oh, the president thinks that, that must be a good idea. Well, 
not quite to that extreme, but that was the notion. And, now I tend to look 
at it somewhat more politically and say well, geez I wonder where this came 
from. And I wonder why, why they're doing this and I wonder what 
implications. this will have on. ..and I wonder what this will mean for this 
sort of funding. And, so I see the bigger picture of the college. I have a very 
good understanding, a very deep understanding of our institution and how 
it works. I can see, so to speak, the writing on the wall. And if I see things 
that are happening, 1 will actually, if I disagree with them, I will try to 
change their effect. I know that I probably can't change the minds of the 
person who's given them and I've tried that as well but. ..at times. But 
politically that doesn't work very well, so you have to go to other levels. 
And I've done that. I've actually worked at other levels to try to, to show 
people in the classroom, this is coming down the pipe and here’s what you 
have to do in order to thwart it. 

Ivor; Is it really that though. Does it come down to that or and is there a way in 
which vou can shift the institution? Is that an aspiration? 

Chris; Yes, I once did have the aspiration to change the institution. I guess I’m 
viewing institutions more like, like jello that you can shake them and 
when the shaking's going on there might be some really interesting and 
exciting things happen but somehow they stop again. And they don’t 
necessarily always stop at the same point but they stop pretty close to where 
they started from. So, I think I realize that institutional change is very slow 
and sometimes it's so slow that the change is imperceptible.. .that you can’t 
even see it. So, maybe the more important part is, is to work with an 
institution the way it exists and try to work within the structure. And then 
if it has to be changed well then maybe we'll, we'll do our best. But the 
energy isn’t necessarily on institutional change, it's more on working 
within. ..working with people in the institution to help them to understand 
how it works and how they can get their political agendas forth. So it’s 
become a different thrust. In other words. I'm not going to expend my 
energies on an institution which I think, by and large, isn’t going to change 
that dramatically anyway. 

Ivor; So institutional change, per say is low on your agenda then. 

Chris; Yes. Compared to what it used to be. It used to be quite high. 

Ivor: Yeah. But what is change in your mind now? What is desirable action and 

reform for you if you throw institutional change out the window? What 
does it look like? 

Chris: Uh... 

Ivor: It's a key question actually. 
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Yenh. i think change is much more of a grass' roots movement within the 
confines of the classroom /laboratory than in the ivory towers, is probably 
the way 1 would explain that... 

The ivory towers being here or...? 

Being at my own institution. I think that, I haven't given up on change, 
making changes within the institutions, but I think that they're more subtle 
changes than the larger dramatic ones that I had originally aspired to. So the 
level to deal with change is really within the classroom on a one to one 
basis. We can only impact a few people at a given point in time. And so 
I've. ..it sounds like I've given up, but it's not really. I still very much 
believe that things can be changed. But 1 think that is more due to a 
changing role of teachers in what they can and can not do. 

Towards the end of the conversations I asked Chris to summarise some of his 
own changing perspectives he writes in the first person; 

Chris believes that there are two opposing views of teaching as 
work: teaching as factory work versus teaching as research laboratory 
work. The first view diminishes the teachers role to that of a 
technician. The second view enhances the teachers role to that of a 
professional who is interested in developing students. Part of his 
role as educator is to politically defend one view of teaching against 
the other. He has opted to defend the second view: teaching as 
research laboratory work. 

Chris has come to realize that in the factory model view of 
teaching, success for some few, is usually done on the backs of many 
others. Success in this view means that the more wealth you acquire 
the more successful you are: therefore, bigger is better. An integral 
part of becoming bigger is acquiring power: attaining power to that 
vou can exploit and control others, thereby, becoming wealthier. 

Institutions then, in Chris's eyes, are instruments used by those who 
seek power. Most of these power seekers accept the model of 
con\'entional success - the more wealthy we are the more successful 
we are. 

As Chris's views of teaching, institutions, power and control 
have e\’olved over the years he has come to the realization that a 
major part of his role as an educator is to politicallv defend one view 
of the world against the other. 



Chris: 

Ivor: 

Chris: 



In order to help others defend the view of the world as 
teaching as a research laboratory, Chris has espoused two strategies. 
The first is to work with new teachers to help them to develop a 
model of teaching which rejects the factory model and accepts the 
research laboratory view or at the very least does not accept the 
factory model as given. The second is to help teachers learn how to 
become more politically active and aware so that they will be 
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successful in defending their political agendas within their 
institutions. 



Chris's evolution shows us the importance of micropolitical 
and contextual realities in his life as an educator. In order to better 
serve his students he has moved outside of his classroom, even 
outside of his institution. He has become politically active so that he 
could defend his view of teaching which he believes will serve 
teachers and students best. 

In providing their selected passages of an ongoing collaborative enquiry the 
main concern is really to provide 'the feel' of a collaborative enquiry. It should, 
however, be plain that this is a full-scale exchange of views - to pursue the origins 
and ownerships of ideas whether they be practical or theoretical would be a perilous 
venture. It would be better to see these exchanges as the voice of our trade - what 
Barbara Myerhoff (1992) so suggestively called the "Third Voice". 

In her studies of the elderly Jewish residents of Fairfax she wrote: "tales from 
Fairfax are to be written in the third voice, which is neither the voice of the 
informant nor the voice of the interviewer, but the voice of their collaborator" (p. 

7). Further, in her essay "Surviving Stories" she writes: 

When one takes a very long, careful life history of another person, 
complex exchanges occur between subject and object. Inventions and 
distortions emerge; neither party remains the same. A new creation 
is constituted when two points of view are engaged in examining 
one life. The new creation has its own integrity but should not be 
mistaken for the spontaneous, unframed life-as-lived person who 
existed before the interview began. This could be called an "ethno- 
person", the third person who is born by virtue of the collusion 
between tlie interlocutor and subject, (p. 10) 

Marc Kaminsky (1992) has commented on the notion of the third voice in his 
valedictory essay about Myerhoff he begins by saying how the third voice 
characterises the move between the word and the world: 

...it carries over the relationship between teller and listener from 
"life" to writing. The process of communication at work in the 
formation of discourse is, in this view, no longer separated into 
"natural" and "artificial" categories. Discourse in speaking and 
discourse in writing are understood as a culturally formed social 
process. The categories of "the artificial" and "the natural" are 
themselves "artificial", constructed to separate what is a social 
process of communication through and through. 

The crucial move made by the notion of the third voice is that it 
grounds the collaborative author's interventions in the process of 
communication between teller and listener. This notion construes 
the author as listener who continues, "on paper", a process that is 
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initiated in face-to-face dialogue. Text and talk are inseparable. 

Positing the continuity of the role of the listener in the role of the 
ethnographic writer is, in the first instance, a biographical matter: 
the same person carries through these connected roles. But in the 
last instance, this link is a matter of discursive practice. Just as the 
listener /interviewer, in overt as well as uncontrollable and 
incalculable ways, shapes the dialogue, so the listener-as-author, 
engaged in the act of editing the transcript and writing the 
ethnographic text, now hears and sees the "meaning" of the 
utterance, and can intervene to help articulate this coproduced 
meaning more "clearly". Just as a concurring or clarifying word is 
inserted into the dialogue, so the writer-as-listener offers her 
suggestive or interpretative word into the cocreated discourse. (p. 14) 

The notion of the third voice as a collusion between teller and listener is 
persuasive but Kaminsky notes that collusion is "a secret agreement for fraudulent 
or teacherous purposes", "a conspiracy". Collusive practices are fraudulently 
contrived". To some extent this is true of the third voice for the fact is the interview 
or grounded conversation is fraudulent in that it is not like the everyday practice of 
conversation. Collusion is then social constructed and "the rules of conversational 
discourse are flagrantly disregarded in the name of social-science"(Ball, 1983, pp. 93- 
95). 

The third voice then follows Bakhtins notion of the dialogic relationship in 
which the teller and listener are embedded in a set of social relations. The collusion 
then is saturated with our intentions and with wider social purposes. These 
intentions contextualize each 'utterance' and thereby frame what is said and what is 
not said. We have analysed aspects of these social constructions in looking at scripts 
and storylines. 

Naomi Norquay and Barbara Williams (1992) have provided a powerful 
example in her interview with Doris about her working class childhood, schooling 
and everydav life. 

N: So you worked after school? 



Doris: And on Saturdays. And during the summers. 
N: Was this pocket money? 



Doris: Yeah. 



N: Or was this to help pay your way? 
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Doris: Well, I bought my clothes with it. I also paid my parents rent. 
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N: At the age of twelve? 

Doris: (affirmative nods) 

N: Wow! I remember my mother springing that on my brother when he was 
nineteen, but not on us when we were twelve! That's amazing! 

Doris: It's true. But - well economics was - it became a- it still is in our family - a 
fundamental issue. A pivotal issue. 

N: Survival. Economic survival. 



Doris: Oh yeah, absolutely. And things are tied to that. (Norquay, 1992, p.l6) 

Norquay then reflects on the social process of the interview and the way each 
interview is dialogically related. She provides a fascinating reflection on the 'third 
voice' in action. 

In the interview itself, I see myself as trying to understand what it 
meant for a twelve year old girl to be working. I am trying to 
understand who she is. As this is completely outside of my 
experience, the connection I made is with my parents requiring my 
brother to pay room and board when he began working full-time, 
after quitting university. My own subject location within an upper 
middle class family informs the questions I ask and comments I 
make in order to gain an understanding of who she is in relation to 
me. 




When I read the transcripts, I see the way in which my class location 
frames my understanding of Doris's telling of why she had to work. 
This is one that privileges the actual work experience over economic 
survival. Economic survival did not frame the choices I made in my 
life. 1 can now recall my mother saying that it wasn't because they 
needed the money, it was "the principle of the thing". In my family, 
any work we did in our dependent years was for the experience, not 
for economical survival. Doris's story shifts my understanding and 
assumptions of what "work" can mean. In doing so, it exposes the 
discursive boundaries which surround those understandings and 
allows me to map out not only the discursive terrain that I navigate, 
but also new possibilities of what "work" can mean. In my 
engagement with the transcripts I begin to discover who I am in 
relation to the stories I receive. My location of privilege within the 
upper middle class becomes evident as I "make sense" out of "what 
actually happened" in the interview and my engagement with the 
transcripts as a text. However, this did not "simply happen"; it was 
contingent upon my willingness to struggle to hear the other and 
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my desire to interrogate who I (think I) am in relation to that 
other, (p. 17) 



This social embedded multiply-layered side of life history collaboration 
should provide not just pause for reflection, but also potential for considerable 
support for the method. Munro (1991) has provided such an argument in her 
feminist work on life histories. 

In seeking a methodology which would allow for and value 
personal voice, be collaborative, and foster transformation, life 
history seemed to present the most viable alternative. 

The current focus on acknowledging the subjective, multiple and 
.partial nature of human experience has resulted in a revival of life 
history methodology. What were previously criticisms of life 
history, its lack of representativeness and its subjective nature, are 
now its greatest strength. (p. 3) 

Developing collaboration and location, pursuing collusion, exchanging gifts, 
sponsoring the third voice - whatever we call the process the fact is that human 
communications and shared understandings are fitful and elusive 'moments'. Our 
task is to provide opportunities for such collaboration, seize the 'moments' which 
emerge and be deeply reflective and respectful of the social context of the 
collaborative event. Shotter (1991) writes elegantly about the process of shared 
understandings through. collaborative work. 

It is a temporally developed and developing event, in which what is 
understood is constructed from vague fragments in a process of 
negotiation - both two-way between participants, and back-and-forth 
in time - involving: assumptions about the biography and purposes 
of the speaker; tests of these and other assumptions; the use of the 
circumstances of the utterance; the waiting for something later to 
make clear what was meant earlier; and the use of many other 'seen 
but unnoticed' background features of everyday social life; all 
deployed according to agreed practices or 'methods' of testing, 
formulating and judging. Thus, only gradually do we come to a 
shared understanding, to a grasp of "the matter" being talked 
about. (p. 4) 

In our project of exchanging gifts in the study of teachers lives I believe it is 
valuable to be clear about some of the 'terms of trade': clear about the likely 
responsibilities for initiating and developing reflective discourse. In general I take 
the position voiced by Willinsky (1989): 

I am suggesting that it is the privilege and duty of the researcher, in 
serving the teacher in this collaborative project, to describe the 
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history of the script and set within which the teacher is busily 
improvising and performing. (p. 252) 

In this sense the narration /collaboration process, the development of a third 
voice might then move towards location : a coming to understand the social 
meanings of the stories that are told. The story then becomes located and read as 
part of wider social scripts and social processes. The recent work of V.S. Naipaul 
(1987) is a good example of the move to location, to understanding stories as part of 
their social and historical context. Buruma (1991) judges: 

What makes Naipaul one of the worlds most civilized writers is his 
refusal to be engaged by the People, and his insistence on listening to 
people, individuals, with their own language and their own stories. 

To this extent he is right when he claims to have no view; he is 
impatient with abstractions. He is interested in how individual 
people see themselves and the world in which they live. He has 
recorded their histories, their dreams, their stories, their words. (p. 3) 

So far then Naipaul echoes the concern of those educational researchers who 
have sought to capture teachers' stories and narratives, told in their own words and 
in their own terms. But I am interested by the more recent shifts in Naipaul’s 
position; he has begun to provide far more historical background, he seems to me to 
be moving towards providing the stories but also genealogies of context. He is clear 
that he sees this as empowering those whose stories which he once told more 
passively: "to awaken to history was to cease to live instinctively. It was to begin to 
see oneself and one's group the way the outside world saw one; and it was to know 
a kind of rage." (p. 4) 
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